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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


THE Technical Assistance Program, under which 
the relatively well-developed nations of the world are 
attempting to assist the less-advanced nations to im- 
prove their lot, has many facets—education, agricul- 
ture, health, industry, mining, communications, to 
mention only a few. 

In a broad sense, all phases of technical assistance 
must develop as educational processes, if they are to 
be effective. The objective in all of them is to help 
make peoples stronger, more self-sufficient, less de- 
pendent upon their stronger neighbors, better able to 
develop their own resources. That objective can be 
attained only by helping the less-developed nations to 
improve their own capacity for doing the job them- 
selves, by themselves, for themselves; in other words, 
through education. 

A technical-assistanee program in health, for ex- 
ample, might be developed by sending in foreign tech- 
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nicians to clean up malarial areas—to combat yellow 
fever, cholera, hookworm—or to build hospitals, 
clinics, sewerage and water systems. But within a 
few years there will be no appreciable vestige unless 
local technicians are trained in the why and how of 
continued control of malaria, yellow fever, cholera, 
and hookworm and unless there is established some 
means of maintaining a steady supply of trained tech- 
nicians to administer, staff, maintain, and increase the 
facilities created. 

The same principle applies to all forms of technical 
assistance: we cannot do a job for others; all we ean 
do effectively is to help them to help themselves. The 
vital element is not just money or supplies. It is 
know-how—the introduction of techniques, the train- 
ing of technicians, and establishment of a system by 
which future technicians will be locally trained by 
local technicians. This is education. 
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But all this is education which is highly technical 
in nature and not usually associated with a nation’s 
schools (other than advanced technical institutions) or 
with the mass education of children and adults. Is 
education in that sense a legitimate part of the techni- 
cal-assistance program, or is it a gigantic boondoggle? 
Let us look at the picture. 

The broad objectives of the technical-assistance 
program are to raise the standard of living in under- 
developed regions of the world, promoting better 
health, better nutrition, increased production, build- 
ing better citizens for stronger nations who are or 
may be our friends in peace and our allies in war. 
They are aimed at helping those friends of ours to 
develop their resources, for their sakes and for ours. 

If we push aside such considerations as humani- 
tarianism, individual enterprise, the sacredness of the 
individual, and the Rights of Man—even if we were 
willing to accept, tacitly, such other doctrines as that 
Man Exists for the State and that the wealth of a 
nation consists not of men but of resources of goods 
and gold—even if we were to act upon such assump- 
tions, it should be clear that the goods and the gold, 
and the strength of the state itself, depend ultimately 
upon men and women to develop and support them. 
And, if one depends upon men and women, one leans 
upon a weak reed indeed if they are listless from dis- 
ease and malnutrition, discontented and resentful be- 
cause of unremitting hunger, so hopeless in the lot 
accorded to them by governmental providence that 
they are the easy prey of the agitator from the other 
side of the mountains. Men cannot progress if they 
are so ignorant and so illiterate that they are in no 
position to learn to live better, to understand new 
techniques, even to understand concepts of patriotism, 
to say nothing of democracy. If one is to avoid all 
that, it must be through education. Not simply the 
professional education of a few leaders in health, 
agriculture, transportation, and industry, but mass 
education. Education is the indispensable key to un- 
locking a nation’s most valuable resourees—its human 
resources. 

That is why many of those directly concerned in 
the technical-assistance program have referred to edu- 
cation as perhaps the most important task of all. 

In what forms should technical assistance in edu- 
cation be offered? It is often thought of in terms 
of mass media for adult education. Much can and 
should be done in that field. Yet it is not enough. 

We think of the potentialities of the radio, the 
movies, the film strip. They are useful. But there 
are serious limitations upon mass media as educa- 
tional devices. In areas where assistance is most 
needed there are few radios; there is no power for 
projectors; and special, costly equipment must be 
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provided to furnish facilities in mobile units. More- 
over, experience shows that people usually tend to 
view films or listen to radio rather for entertainment 
than for serious study, so that much of the purpose is 
defeated. It is fairly well recognized that, while 
such devices as the radio, the cinema, and the film- 
strip are valuable educational aids, they are no more 
than that. They are a most useful aid to the teacher, 
if properly used, but they are relatively useless unless 
they are utilized as supporting tools to sustained 
effort by a trained teacher. 

Newspapers, pamphlets, and posters have the value 
of mobility, wide distribution, and maintaining eur- 
rent interest. However, each issue’s impact is rela- 
tively temporary. With the shortage of newsprint, 
they represent a considerable cost for a short-range 
effect per issue. They require a sizable corps of 
technicians to see to it that the materials are effec- 
tively distributed, read, and understood. But the 
chief obstacle to the effectiveness of this type of 
media lies in the widespread illiteracy in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Figures on literacy in underdeveloped nations are 
unreliable. There is, for one thing, no common defi- 
nition of “literacy.” Thousands of people who are 
listed as literate achieved that rating by being able, at 
some time, to read and write their names, and many 
of them forget even that. Some learn to read simple 
sentences, but unless constant use is made of the 
knowledge, they tend to forget that, too. One foreign 
official said to me: “My country has a much better 
literacy rate than most of our neighbors. I believe it 
is 80 or 85 per cent. The trouble is, most of them 
ean’t read or write... .” Throughout under- 
developed areas, the percentage of illiteracy is not 
less than 50 per cent. It is probably nearer 75 per 
cent and in some countries it is over 90 per cent. 
When one recalls that most of the literates are in the 
cities and that most of the people who must be 
reached by mass education are in the less literate, 
rural areas, the limitations on use of the printed word 
alone for mass education become painfully apparent. 

Much attention has been given in underdeveloped 
countries to adult-literacy campaigns. When “mass 
education” is spoken of, the average citizen thinks 
almost automatically of such campaigns. It is 
probable that thousands have won the rating of “liter- 
ates” who would have been illiterate but for such 
work. Yet the sustained value of adult-literacy cam- 
paigns by themselves remains to be demonstrated. 
A “campaign” can have only temporary effect. For 
permanent impact there must be machinery to keep 
the effort moving, to keep the new literates literate. 
This requires a steady stream of new and interesting 
reading material that will have functional value. 
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Even when all those elements are provided, the group 
affected is the age group with the slowest learning 
rate. They have the least flexibility of ideas and the 
greatest preoccupation with earning a living, so that 
maintaining their interest in and acquaintance with 
reading is most difficult. Campaigns, if properly 
conducted, are good for attaining short-range objec- 
tives. For the long pull, campaigns are not enough. 

For long-range results technical assistance in edu- 
cation can be made effective only by working with 
the schools. This may also include use of the schools 
as centers for adult education. In the schools we 
work with the most flexible age group, where the 
soundest foundation for learning may be laid. It is 
the group least concerned with other pressing pursuits 
and therefore least likely to treat education as an 
incidental. The schools already form a permanent 
system—established machinery, with a recognized, 
though inadequate, share in national budgets. There 
are other advantages, but these will serve as illustra- 
tions. 

We are concerned especially with those areas of 
school education which affect the mass of the people— 
the elementary, the secondary schools, and the voca- 
tional schools which teach trades, agriculture, and dis- 
tributive vocations. Above all we are concerned with 
the training of teachers, for the success of the schools 
depends primarily upon the kind of preparation en- 
joyed by the teachers themselves. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has been 
carrying on technical-assistance programs in educa- 
tion since 1943, and until very recently it was the 
only government agency engaged in such work, with 
the exception of education surveys and short-term, 
education advisory services. On the basis of practi- 
eal experience over several years, the institute has 
developed certain views as to what can be effectively 
done and how it can be done. Those views are always 
subject to further development and modification as 
further experience accumulates, but I believe that the 
principles which have been developed thus far are 
fundamentally sound. They apply not merely to the 
particular programs which the institute has developed 
and is conducting, but to the problem of technical 
assistance in education in its world-wide aspects. 
While I am addressing myself to the total problem of 
the role of general or mass education in the technical 
foreign-aid program, I am giving at the same time a 
description of what the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has already done, and is doing as an integral 
part of President Truman’s Point 4 Program, as a 
workable pattern for general use. 

Just what can be done to assist underdeveloped 
areas to improve their schools as instruments of social 
and economic betterment? 
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We can help to devise a curriculum which will con- 
tribute to that end. Our technicians should not at- 
tempt to devise the curriculum by themselves. They 
should assist the national technicians, in foreign coun- 
tries requesting such aid, to do it, against the back- 
ground of specific national requirements. In _ ele- 
mentary education the curriculum in the elementary 
schools in all the underdeveloped areas is usually 
strikingly similar. It consists of an unwieldy body 
of too many “subjects” crowded into the first three 
or four years of grade-school education. Each sub- 
ject is designed to cram into the heads of children an 
enormous number of facts—learned by rote, and 
mostly having only the vaguest possible bearing on 
their daily lives or on their future adult life. Educa- 
tors and officials of the country receiving assistance 
in elementary education have eagerly welcomed help 
in reorienting the curriculum to the interests and 
needs of the children and communities. They have 
substituted, for the old, sterile curriculum, effective 
instruction in health and hygiene, simple agriculture, 
home-life education, and simple manual skills. Natu- 
rally, the three R’s are fundamental. But even the 
three R’s are more effectively taught, if the content 
material is drawn from familiar scenes of the home, 
the farm, the village street, the market. 

In secondary education the schools in the under- 
developed areas have had the objective—as they did 
until recently in the United States—of preparing 
pupils for entrance to the university. Only a small 
proportion of pupils in those areas ever reach the see- 
ondary schools. A smaller proportion reach gradua- 
tion and very few actually enter a university. Much 
can be done through technical assistance to help de- 
velop a curriculum which will serve the practical 
needs of the majority of secondary-school pupils who 
will never receive more formal education. It may be 
done by making available secondary courses in voca- 
tional or prevocational training. It may also be done 
by relating the general-education courses more inti- 
mately to daily life and interests, as in the elementary 
schools. In either case, it can and should be done 
without lessening the facilities for those whose needs 
demand university preparatory courses. 

In vocational education, there is at present an 
almost universal preoccupation with theory. There 
is little actual shopwork. Too often the courses of- 
fered in a given technical school do not bear a rela- 
tion to trades opportunities in the area. Very effec- 
tive work can be done toward improving the economic 
life of the country by helping to establish a proper 
balance in the curriculum between theory and shop- 
work, with proper equipment, and by training tech- 
nicians in making industrial surveys and establishing 
sound counseling and guidance systems. 
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Not only the curriculum, but the teaching methods 
ean be improved. Even in the teacher-education in- 
stitutions, rote learning is now too heavily depended 
upon, and an outmoded, authoritarian approach is 
used in such limited demonstration and practice teach- 
ing as may be available to the student teacher. In 
the elementary and secondary schools themselves the 
rote system is almost universal. Teachers in the un- 
derdeveloped areas tend to view with some suspicion 
at first, then with skepticism, then with a bit of puz- 
zlement, and finally with real enthusiasm, the intro- 
duction of concepts and methods which we have come 
to accept. These include pupil participation in class- 
room activities, group instruction, centers of interest, 
units of work, integration of play activities in class- 
room work, use of school clubs on the 4-H model, 
school-lunch programs as part of the instruction as 
well as for direct nutrition, school-garden and small- 
animal husbandry projects as vehicles for teaching, 
the use of textbooks and other teaching materials. 
The marked increase in pupil interest and retention 
and in voluntary school attendance, brought about by 
introduction of these modern methods, is recognized 
and welcomed by the teacher, once he has really 
grasped them. 

If the use of teaching materials is to be introduced, 
assistance must be given in developing them. Usually 
they must be developed to serve each individual coun- 
try receiving assistance, though there are some ma- 
terials which can be developed on a regional basis. 
It is not generally feasible to translate and introduce 
materials developed in the United States or Europe. 
Even the adaptation of such existing materials can be 
done on only a limited scale. They are usually truly 
effective only if they are developed, with such assist- 
ance as may be offered by foreign technicians, by the 
writers or educators of the country itself. 

Such changes in curriculum and methods frequently 
call for assistance also in revising the national and 
local system of school administration. The highly 
centralized, rather authoritarian, form of administra- 
tion now in general effect in the underdeveloped areas 
does not lend itself well to the flexibility needed to 
manage a functional type of education, such as is 
needed to make possible an effective contribution by 
the schools to economie and social progress. 

I have already indicated what can and should be 
done in educational programs of technical assistance. 
These steps included improvement of curriculum, 
methods, teaching materials, and administration. 
Now, how should it be done? 

Any program of assistance should be based on cer- 
tain fundamental assumptions. First, the effort 
should not be allowed to disperse itself among many 
unrelated projects, laudable as each project might be 
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in itself, but should concentrate upon improvement of 
educational systems. There must be individual proj- 
ects, but they should be so planned as to have a 
demonstrable relation one to another, and all con- 
sciously aimed toward a single, over-all goal, and the 
goal is a better educational system. 

Second, they should be aimed at national develop- 
ment of national systems. Introduction of entire sys- 
tems imported from a foreign land might actually be 
easier for the foreign technicians. This method will 
probably not work; but, assuming that it could work 
out, it would have the disadvantage of causing the loss 
of precious natural cultures. The problem must be 
approached as one of assisting Sudamians to evolve a 
better system for Sudamians. Much that is foreign 
in origin and practice can be effectively introduced 
into Sudamia and so adapted as to become Sudamian. 
But Sudamia has her own conceptions of how her 
social sciences, for example, should be taught to her 
children or of the place of religion in their instruc- 
tion. No outsider, even with the best of intentions, 
can afford to intrude in such matters with a careless 
hand. 

Third, effective technical assistance in education, 
the goal of which *= ¢» contribute through education 
to improvement or “tandards of living, must cling to 
the principle tha. education has for its purpose the 
preparation of children for life. It must stress bet- 
ter attitudes toward, and knowledge of, self—better 
hygiene, better ability to think and to meet unex- 
pected situations, better equipment with the tool 
knowledges. It must stress improved attitudes to- 
ward the community and acceptance of community 
responsibilities, toward the nation and its welfare, 
toward the part the nation must play in the world. 

Fourth, such a program of technical assistance must 
concern itself with substance rather than form. 
“Facadism” is a disease very prevalent in under- 
developed areas, and not unknown elsewhere. Re- 
quests for technical assistance are frequently confined 
largely to requests for providing school buildings, or 
laboratory equipment, or textbooks and other sup- 
plies. But if these alone are provided, the programs 
will defeat their purpose. It is what goes on inside 
and around the buildings and the human beings in 
them that are really vital. It is the effectiveness with 
which teachers are trained to use the laboratory equip- 
ment and the other instructional materials and to 
create more of them that counts. Capital expendi- 
ture in programs of technical assistance in education 
can really be justified only to the extent to which it 
is necessary to provide certain physical facilities so 
that the technical work itself can proceed. 

Fifth, the programs must be aimed at bringing 
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about permanent improvements. That can be done 
only if they are primarily concerned with making it 
possible for the country receiving the aid to carry 
on the improved systems after technical assistance is 
withdrawn. That means that the central attention 
should be focused on development of a sound teacher- 
education system. This does not mean just training 
a few teachers, but establishment of means by which 
future generations of teachers will be soundly edu- 
cated. <A self-perpetuating system is essential. 

Sixth, it is important to help develop a closer re- 
lationship with the school on the part of the national 
government and of the community. On the national 
scene, it is closer interest rather than closer control 
that is needed. It may involve, for example, encour- 
agement to the movement for increasing the salaries 
of teachers or devoting a larger share of the national 
budget to education. There is great value in stimu- 
lating interest of the local community in the school 
by increasing the responsibility of adults for the 
school welfare. In some countries where the com- 
munity has traditionally depended upon the central 
government to furnish all facilities for schools, there 
is a consequent lack of community interest. Pro- 
grams in technical assistance which have mobilized 
the community for work in building new school build- 
ings or improving existing ones have resulted in 
greatly intensified interest in the school as something 
belonging to the community itself. 

Seventh, since the purpose is to help create a na- 
tional system, based upon existing needs and condi- 
tions, it is important that efforts in technical assist- 
ance be carefully geared to existing, or attainable, 
local and national resources, rather than upon foreign 
resources introduced during the term of the program. 
A certain amount of foreign financial aid is essential 
for project expense during the early phase of the 
program. This is necessary partly to encourage 
stronger financial support by the recipient govern- 
ment for its education system, and partly because such 
a contribution by the assisting country is an impor- 
tant element in insuring influence of the technical- 
assistance field staff from abroad in the formulation 
and administration of projects. Financial contribu- 
tions should always be kept to the minimum necessary 
to achieve the technical goals and to help carry the 
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program until such time as the recipient government 
is able to carry on the work with its own trained edu- 
cators and its own resources. 

Technical assistance between nations in the field of 
mass education is really something rather new. Its 
techniques are still being developed. It takes time 
to work them out, because no preconceived plan is 
likely to work. Only experience can show the way. 
An educational program must require long periods of 
time for its development. The maturing process is 
involved. That process cannot be hurried. Relation- 
ships between highly intelligent people of differing 
cultures are involved. If any hint of a patronizing 
attitude is revealed, it not only is unjustifiable, but 
Differences in national and 
even in racial ways of thought are involved. Time 
and effort must be spent in arriving at mutual under- 
standing. Long, gruelling hours and years of rou- 
tine, detail, and trial-and-error are required, and if 
quick results are not achieved there is always the 
danger of boredom developing. The indispensable 
elements in programs of technical assistance in edu- 
cation are not so much the elements of diplomatic 
negotiation, of protocol, or even of finances, but those 
of patience, humility, understanding, and hard work— 


may prove disastrous. 


and then some more patience. 

Under such circumstances, even when political 
changes or temporary financial stringencies do not 
intervene, progress is bound to be a bit painful and at 
times discouraging. But it cannot be helped. There 
is no substitute for a sound foundation. 

An important compensatory factor is the satis- 
faction provided by the stimulating contacts between 
educators of different nations. There is satisfaction, 
too, in seeing the results of progress, slow as they 
may be in coming. There is also the satisfaction of 
knowing that, if the great, over-all program of techni- 
eal assistance is to achieve its high moral purpose and 
have lasting effects, it can be done only by the de- 
velopment of human resources. That guidance must 
come from edueation, and primarily from that phase 
of education which is intimately concerned with the 
masses of children now playing in the city streets or 
walking the fields and paths of jungle and desert and 
mountain-side. 





THIS MATTER OF HAZING 


RayMonp A. Witney, JR. 


College of Liberal Arts, Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 


In an attempt to solve the hazing problem on our 
own campus the administrative staff of the college 


recently conducted a survey of the matter at similar 
institutions. The results of the study were so bene- 
ficial to us, and so many of those to whom we wrote 
at other schools expressed interest in the project, that 
it has seemed highly desirable to make available a 
brief summary of the information obtained. 
Questionnaires were sent to 40 small liberal-arts 
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colleges having enrollments of between 500 and 2,000 
students. Thirty-five replied, of which 22 were co- 
educational; seven had only men students; and six 
were women’s colleges. 

Hazing as understood by these colleges is the prac- 
tice of imposing a number of restrictions upon certain 
groups of students by other students in order to set 
them apart from the rest. Some sort of punishment 
is usually provided for those committing violations or 
who will not conform. Those being hazed may be 
required to wear freshman caps, costumes, or signs, 
avoid certain campus walks, have no dates for a cer- 
tain period of time, or be refused the right to drive 
their cars for several weeks. Sometimes they are 
required to learn school songs, wait upon other stu- 
dents, perform certain tasks, answer ’phones, carry 
mail, bow before older persons, or attend various 
meetings. Refusal to do so brings swift retaliation 
in one way or another. 

According to the questionnaires returned, some form 
of hazing is still carried on at 20 of the institutions 
approached. It has been entirely eliminated through 
student-faculty action at the other 15 colleges. It is 
not becoming more prevalent at any of the places re- 
porting. Five stated that there seemed to be about 
as much of it now on their campuses as there was five 
years ago, while 14 were of the opinion that it is 
declining and were hopeful of its ultimate elimination 
in the near future. 

Hazing generally seems to be carried on either as a 
part of a fraternity or sorority initiation or by up- 
perclass students, usually the sophomores, who are 
anxious to impose it upon the freshman class as a 
whole. At 13 of the colleges it is supervised by the 
student council which in turn is directly responsible 
to the faculty. In the case of fraternities, the matter 
is frequently handled by the Inter-Fraternity Council, 
which in some instances has worked to abolish it 
altogether. 

Although there seems to be some confusion as to the 
exact value of hazing, even in the minds of those stu- 
dents most desirous of its continuance, in general the 
purpose of such a program seems to be as follows: 
1. to help new students become quickly acquainted 
with one another and at the same time know the older 
students better; 2. to develop a spirit of unity among 
those being hazed; 3. to strengthen loyalty to the col- 
lege or fraternity by making newcomers learn songs, 
traditions, and rules in a hurry; 4. to discover mis- 
fits as early as possible since such persons usually be- 
come apparent almost at once when subjected to 
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Those refusing to conform to hazing rules are pun- 
ished in a number of ways. Sometimes they are 
brought before a Kangaroo Court which orders them 
to be paddled or to carry out a peculiar assignment 
such as to secure the signatures of important people 
in the state legislature, play checkers in the lobby of 
a theater or railroad station, or be forced to find their 
way home from a point several miles out in the coun- 
try. In some eases violators are paddled immediately 
for misbehavior by the nearest upperclassman, al- 
though there is a definite trend away from this prac- 
tice since hazing under such circumstances runs coun- 
ter to one of the purposes claimed for it, namely, a 
desire to create good will and to build up a spirit of 
unity. At some colleges social pressure is applied 
against anyone refusing to co-operate. The whole 
group is informed that it is being made to suffer for 
an infraction of the rules by one of its members. 
This action tends to unify the group since each mem- 
ber feels a sense of responsibility toward all of his 
friends or classmates. Consequently, he is careful 
not to step out of line for fear of causing harm to his 
associates. Asa result any act of defiance tends to be 
an organized matter by the group as a whole rather 
than merely an individual matter. Individuals per- 
sistently refusing to co-operate are then ostracized 
by all others and as such are denied admission to 
social events of the college for a specified period of 
time. 

In conclusion, it may be said that hazing in some 
form or other is still being practiced at a surprising 
number of very fine colleges, although almost every- 
where efforts are being made by students and faculties 
alike to diminish its activity or abolish it entirely. 
In many cases it is being replaced by a work week. 
The period of time allowed for hazing has been greatly 
shortened on most campuses. With the arrival of 
veteran students such activity has become less popular 
and at some colleges has disappeared entirely, by 
default rather than by concerted action against it. 
Almost everywhere there is a tendency to replace 
hazing with a more positive student-directed orienta- 
tion program. 

An act of the General Assembly of Virginia now 
prohibits the hazing of students attending the state- 
controlled institutions. Although this action may 
seem drastie to many, it is to be hoped that in time 
the practice of hazing may be entirely replaced on all 
college campuses by a more effective program of 
orientation. 
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TRENDS IN FEES, SALARIES, AND 
ENROLLMENTS IN 497 COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


CHARLES Horr 


Vice-President for Business Management, 
University of Omaha 


THE following report covers the seventh annual 
survey of enrollment trends, salary changes, and stu- 
dent-fee schedules in colleges and universities of the 
entire United States. The study was made for the 
Central Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers. There has been a continuing increase in 
response to annual requests for co-operation. Ques- 
tionnaires were returned by only 141 institutions in 
1945, the first year of the project. By March 5, this 
year, over 500 questionnaires had been received. 
Only fully accredited, 4-year institutions of higher 
education have been included, however, and the study 
covers activities of 497 institutions with aggregate 
enrollments of 1,041,309 during the first semester of 
1950-51 and 947,586 in the second semester. This 
number represents 57.6 per cent of the total 1,808,000 
first-semester students attending all similar colleges 
and universities in the United States.* 

Enrollment trends.—Numerous surveys have been 
made by the Office of Education, FSA, and many as- 
sociations, magazines, and newspapers to determine 
actual college attendance this year and to estimate the 
total national 1951-52 college enrollment. Estimates 
of attendance are always needed to assist college ad- 
ministrators in planning budgets and plant-expansion 
programs. At the present time enrollment trends are 
of more vital interest than ever before, because of the 
nation-wide epidemic of confusion among our college 
youth. This attitude has already affected college at- 
tendance. When students drop out in large numbers 
budgets must be adjusted quickly. 

Administrators of institutions that depend upon 
student fees for a major portion of their current op- 
erating income are watching national and interna- 
tional developments as never before. 

College trustees are, in some cases, beginning to 
clarify the “financial-exigency” clause of tenure pro- 
visions. A few college boards have already notified 
faculties that their numbers will be cut down appre- 
ciably next year. 

President Truman’s proclamation of March 31 ap- 

1 Details on some of the topies presented in this report 
were included in a 30-page appendix to the report as 
presented to the Central Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers. Tables may be obtained from 


C. C. DeLong, secretary of the Association, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


proving the new deferment plan based on college 
achievement and/or psychological tests caused spirits 
to soar. Optimistic statisticians worked out data 
showing that there will be practically as many stu- 
dents in college this fall as in September, 1950. 

Most of the questionnaires for this survey had al- 
ready been returned to our office at the time of the 
proclamation. Estimates of decreased enrollment for 
the first semester of 1951-52 indicated a drop of 9.6 
per cent below the second semester of 1950-51. We 
felt that, in fairness to administrators who make use 
of this report, we should try to obtain revised esti- 
mates which might reflect college administrators’ eval- 
uation of General Hershey’s new plan. 

The cards returned during the first week showed 
some optimism, revised estimates being 3.6 per cent 
above those of the same schools in the previous month. 
But as days went by the enthusiasm slackened. The 
announcement was made that local draft boards will 
not be required to follow the plan. Congressmen and 
newsmen started an avalanche of criticism. College 
administrators became unhappy with the plan after 
they studied its implications. Faculties became 
worried about their grading systems. The number 
of revision cards returned was 437. 

During the week ending April 22 we received cards 
from the last 14 colleges with the answer “no change 
from our original estimate” on nearly all of them. 
In fact, original estimates from those 14 institutions, 
totalling 23,995 students, had been further reduced to 
23,684, an additional drop of 1.3 per cent. There- 
fore it seems rather certain that the original gross 
estimate of 9.6 per cent decrease from the second 
semester of 1950-51 to the first semester of 1951-52 
probably still stands in the minds of those who sub- 
mitted the estimates. Business officers who submitted 
questionnaire reports also anticipate that the fall en- 
rollment of 1951 will be 17.7 per cent less than that 
of September, 1950. 

Total actual enrollments in the 497 colleges and 
universities included in this report decreased 9.0 per 
cent from the first semester of 1950-51 to the second 
semester of the same year, and 12.6 per cent from the 
second semester of 1949-50 to the second semester of 
1950-51. 

Veteran students.—The 497 colleges and univer- 
sities indicated above were educating 277,415 veteran 
students during the first semester of 1950-51. The 
second semester of 1950-51 found 13.6 per cent fewer 
than the first semester and 40.2 per cent fewer than 
the second semester of 1949-50. It is estimated that 
there will be 28.8 per cent fewer veteran students in 
accredited institutions of higher education during the 
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first semester of 1951-52 than in the second semester 
of 1950-51. 

Tuition fees—Fee adjustments during the past 
decade have been made by 407 colleges and univer- 
sities; 55 are planning further increases during the 
next 12 months. Although the inereases in fees 
range from 3 per cent to 490 per cent, the average 
increase since 1940-41 is 61 per cent for all schools. 
Private and endowed institutions show the highest 
average increase of 65 per cent in fees, and state 
universities the lowest, 52 per cent above 1940-41. 

The 55 institutions that are planning to raise 
tuition next year anticipate an average rise of 20 per 
cent over 1950-51, with private schools expecting the 
lowest, 13 per cent; municipal universities, 20 per 
cent; state universities, 24 per cent; and teachers col- 
leges highest, 29 per cent. 

Nonresident fees.——Nonresident fees are assessed 
by most tax-supported institutions partially to equal- 
ize the cost of instruction between parents who live 
in the area which already partially supports the col- 
leges by taxes and those parents who live outside the 
geographical limits and are thereby exempt from such 
taxes. Nonresident fees have been increased an 
average of 117 per cent in 128 tax-supported colleges 
and universities since 1941. In addition 17 institu- 
tions plan to increase their nonresident fees an aver- 
age of 80 per cent during the next 12 months. 

It is interesting to note, in comparing the 1951 table 
with the corresponding table for 1948 that 66 state 
universities have now increased their nonresident fees 
an average of 120 per cent above 1941, whereas in 
May, 1948, only 47 state universities had increased 
those fees above 1941. At that time, however, it was 
for an average of 137 per cent. Only seven teachers 
colleges had raised their nonresident fees by 1948 
(average 199 per cent). This survey shows that 45 
teachers colleges have now increased nonresident fees 
an average of 112 per cent since 1941. 

Residence halls—Since 1940-41, 340 institutions 
have raised room rents 2 per cent to 258 per cent. 
The increases have averaged 51 per cent above 1940- 
41. Although municipal universities average the 
highest monthly rate ($23.47 a student—two in a 
room), their increase percentage-wise since 1940-41 
has been lowest—29 per cent. The average monthly 
room rent for all institutions is $16.54, and the aver- 
age increase in rates since 1940-41 is 51 per cent. 

Ninety-four colleges and universities have increased 
room rents an average of 19 per cent during the past 
12 months, while 154 institutions indicate an average 
increase of about the same percentage since 1948-49. 

Food services.—Since 1940-41, 335 institutions have 
increased their board charges an average of only 66 
per cent. This fact, in spite of an increase in the 
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food-cost index of 129 per cent during the same pe- 
riod, causes your analyst to raise the question: “Are 
colleges, either directly or indirectly, underwriting 
their food services with funds intended for classroom 
teaching purposes ?” 

Increases in board rates from 2 per cent to 706 per 
cent since 1940-41, and present charges ranging from 
$3.50 a week for three meals a day in one college all 
the way to $37.50 for the same service in another, 
lead one to believe that there may be considerable 
room for improvement in the business management 
of our food-service departments. The average weekly 
charge for 3 meals a day is $9.84 in 335 institutions, 
teachers colleges being low with an average weekly 
rate of $8.76 and private schools high with a $10.17 
weekly average. 

Rates for food service have increased by an aver- 
age of 12 per cent since 1949 in 128 schools and by 
17 per cent since 1948 in 165. 

Salary trends —As we consider trends of college 
salaries and wages, we should bear in mind that dur- 
ing the decade 1940 through 1950 our citizens have 
experienced a climb of at least 83 per cent in their 
entire cost of living, according to the U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The Retail Food Index has in- 
creased 129 per cent. Hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries have climbed from an average of 
.633 to $1.469, an increase of 132 per cent. 

Attention should now be called to some of the 
mechanics of gathering the data and preparing the 
material for this study. Previous reports have 
brought numerous inquiries about the method used 
to compute salaries in various institutions so that they 
could be used for comparative purposes. It is diffi- 
cult to devise a method that will give the complete 
story at every institution yet be practicable enough 
so that a statistician can reduce the information to 
one or two tables for 497 institutions. 

All colleges were urged first to convert academic 
salaries (professors, associate professors, assistant 
professors, and instructors) to equivalents for nine 
months’ service (the amount they.are paid for teach- 
ing two semesters or three quarters). The method of 
receiving that salary—9, 10, or 12 installments—has 
no bearing on the matter. 

Deans and all administrative officers and nonin- 
structional staff were quoted for the full 12-month 
period. 

The next step requested of the business officers was 
that they arrange these salary figures in series from 
the lowest to the highest amounts by each institutional 
title. Using that method they determined and re- 
ported the lowest salary, the highest salary, and the 
median (the figure appearing at the exact midpoint 
of each “low-to-high” series) for each title and rank. 
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The professional colleges of many larger univer- 
sities are, of course, required to pay higher salaries 
to faculty members than are paid to those of liberal 
arts, teachers colleges, business administration, ete. 
In order that the figures submitted may be useful to 
the hundreds of smaller colleges throughout the coun- 
try that do not operate such professional schools, all 
colleges of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, and law were eliminated from this study. The 
salaries of liberal arts, education, business administra- 
tion, ete., were used, however. 

In all tables which show low, high, median, and 
average salaries, the low indicates the lowest figure 
quoted as low by the various institutions. The high 
is the highest figure quoted as high. The median is 
the median or midpoint of all median figures sub- 
mitted, when they are arranged in a low to high series. 
The average is the arithmetical average of all median 
figures submitted by the various colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Faculty and administrative—Faculty and adminis- 
trative salaries are reported to have increased 60 per 
cent since 1940-41 and 6 per cent since 1949-50. It 
is anticipated that additional increases averaging 6 
per cent will be given for 1951-52. The average of 
1950-51 annual salaries for deans (12 months’ serv- 
ice) in 486 institutions is $5,919; for professors (9 
months’ service), $4,805; for associate professors, 
$4,094; for assistant professors, $3,574; and for in- 
structors, $3,052. 

Noninstructional administrative, office, and clerical. 
—Although all 462 institutions reporting on this sub- 
ject show an average of only 60-per-cent increase in 
salaries for the noninstructional “white-collar” group, 
the percentage increases vary from 10 per cent to 434 
per cent. Competition for this group is indicated by 
the higher percentages of increases in schools located 
in metropolitan areas. Municipal universities have 
increased their scales an average of 76 per cent, and 
state universities 65 per cent, whereas the large num- 
ber of private institutions have increased this group 
an average of only 57 per cent since 1940. 

Head librarians in 486 colleges receive an average 
annual salary of $4,539 for 12 months’ service: 
registrars, $4,443; chief business officers, $6,033; 
purchasing agents, $4,840; foods directors, $3,801; 
bookstore managers, $3,138; chief accountants, 
$4,042; executive assistants, $3,918; secretaries, 
$2,163; office clerks, $1,841; and stenographers, 
$1,860. 

In every instance, the salary seales of state and 
municipal universities are considerably higher than 
the average. The 288 private schools, with their low 
salaries, pull the average down considerably. 
Operating personnel (custodial and maintenance). 
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—The average increase of wage scales for the custo- 
dial and maintenance personnel in all of the 462 in- 
stitutions reporting percentages is 67 per cent since 
1940, although, nation-wide, manufacturing industries 
have increased the same groups of employees by 132 
per cent. The effect of competition in the cities is 
again indicated by the 78-per-cent increase in munici- 
pal universities and 76 per cent in state universities. 
The average is brought down by the 101 teachers col- 
leges, with 66-per-cent average increase, and 269 pri- 
vate schools, with 67 per cent. It is anticipated that 
there will be an average additional increase of 8 per 
cent country-wide in 1951-52. 

Average monthly wages in 486 institutions through- 
out the country, for building and grounds superin- 
tendents, is $358; for stationary engineers, $290; for 
firemen, $208; for the building trades, $239; for 
janitors, $166; for charwomen, $123; and for grounds 
maintenance men, $175. 

Retirement systems and military leaves of absence. 
—Of the 454 institutions reporting 318 indicate a 
joint-contribution retirement system in operation. 
Only 37 are financed entirely by the institutions, with 
no contribution by the employees. Others are covered 
by state and special church or foundation systems. 
Of the 417 schools that operate retirement systems 
323 provide for noninstructional employes, as well as 
faculty members. 

At the time the questionnaires were returned, in 
March, only 25 schools reported that they had en- 
tered the Federal OASI retirement plan, and 108 
indicated their intention of doing so this year; 149 
institutions answered “No”; and the others made no 
reply to this part of the questionnaire. 

Most of the schools reporting on the subject have 
made provision for keeping the coverage in force for 
participants who enter the military service or are 
drafted to defense service. The returns indicate that 
298 schools have provided in some way for the former, 
and 204 for the latter; 123 institutions merely provide 
that the participant may keep up both his own and 
the college’s share during his absence, and that the 
college will again start making its regular contribu- 
tions when the employee returns to his duties. 

Twenty-seven colleges have agreed to pay the en- 
tire premium during the participants’ military serv- 
ice, and 10 will do so if employees are drafted by the 
Federal Government into defense service other than 
military. 

One hundred and fifteen institutions will continue 
to make their regular contributions (usually 50 per 
cent) during military service of the participants; 82 
will do so for draftees to other defense service. In 
both cases, such continued contributions are predi- 
cated on the participant’s continuing his own share 
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also. Only 23 have agreed to continue their share of 
part payment, if the participant entering military 
service does not do so. Seven will continue their 50 
per cent, even if participants are taken to defense 
plants temporarily, rather than to active military 
service. 

Very few, if any, faculty members or other em- 
ployees stand to lose any of their accumulated savings 
in retirement systems during wartime leaves of ab- 
sence; 304 colleges provide for the military man, and 
262 for the defense worker by allowing his vested in- 
terest to remain dormant, drawing interest during his 
absence, with no premiums of any kind being re- 
quired, with the understanding that he will be rein- 
stated as soon as he returns to his previous duties. 
More than 200 systems permit both the military and 
the defense personnel to make a lump-sum payment 
of premiums missed, after return, so as to build the 
final estate to the amount originally planned for. 
Only 31 institutions require that this be done by those 
who served in the military forces. On the other hand, 


68 make it compulsory for those who are drafted to 
defense activities, if they are taken back with the same 
tenure and on the same status as when they left. 

Seventy-two institutions will match the lump-sum 
payment of the returning military man; 47 will do so 
for the ex-defense worker. 


Tax-supported institutions and the Selective Serv- 
ice Act.—The National Selective Service Act provides, 
among other things, that all personnel drafted to the 
military must be rehired by former employers upon 
completion of and within a certain period after dis- 
charge from such service. Institutions of higher edu- 
cation which are, because of their ownership and sup- 
port, considered subdivisions of the state, are legally 
exempt from this provision of the act. 

The governing boards of 132 tax-supported insti- 
tutions have voluntarily adopted resolutions embody- 
ing the conditions of the Selective Service Act recom- 
mended by Congress with respect to re-employment of 
employees called to military service; 39 have made the 
resolution applicable to the “drafted” worker for de- 
fense service other than military. This action is 
worthy of high commendation. It provides a feeling 
of stability for the faculty and staff members, and 
especially for their families in time of confusion and 
worry. 

Acceleration of teaching program.—There has been 
much heated discussion by educators regarding the 
merits and demerits of accelerated programs. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that such programs can be- 
come very expensive to operate. The academic re- 
sults are questionable, when weighed against the con- 
fusion caused by throwing students’ programs out of 
proper sequence. 
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This survey indicates that 99 institutions have al- 
ready “accelerated” or will do so in 1951; 83 tenta- 
tively plan this step in 1952, if it then appears 
necessary to help the defense effort. Other college 
administrators plan to postpone such action as long 
as possible. 

Experience with accelerated programs in 1945 was 
reported by 279 schools. 

There seems to be some confusion in the minds of 
those who have not previously participated as to what 
acceleration really is. Most authorities agree that 
the change from a quarter-system to a semester- 
system (or vice versa) is not related to acceleration. 
Acceleration, as faculties think of it, is not accom- 
plished by adding a few courses to the regular cur- 
riculum, although it may accomplish the results de- 
sired of acceleration by the students, because the 
addition of a few required courses at certain places 
in the schedule may assist some students in graduating 
more quickly. 

Acceleration is the speeding up of existing pro- 
grams of teaching—the installing of devices that will 
put pressure on the student and on the faculty mem- 
ber. Examples are: requiring Saturday classes, 
where Saturday classes did not exist before, so that 
the same number of classroom hours may be earned 
in less time; creation of night classes for the same 
purpose; increasing the maximum load of class work 
that students may carry concurrently; adding a full- 
scale third semester or fourth quarter of academic 
subjects for the regular students (not for the usual 
summer-school clientele of teachers and graduate stu- 
dents). , 

Summary.—Enrollment in colleges and universities 
of the United States, as indicated by this survey, 
dropped 9 per cent between the first and second se- 
mesters of the current year. It is estimated that 
there will be 17.7 per cent fewer students enrolled in 
September, 1951, than in September, 1950. There 
was a 13.6-per-cent decrease in veteran students at 
the end of the first semester of this year, with the sec- 
ond semester of 1950-51 recording 40.2 per cent fewer 
veterans than in the same period in 1949-50. Col- 
leges reporting on the subject anticipate a further 
drop of 28.8 per cent in this group by next fall. The 
recent change in draft-deferment plans for college 
students has not resulted in a final net increase of 
optimism. 

Tuition fees have been raised by an average of 61 
per cent in 407 colleges and universities since 1941; 
55 schools plan to raise tuition an average of 20 per 
cent more by September, 1951. A more practical and 
realistic approach is being taken toward nonresident 
fees in tax-supported institutions. The 1948 report 
showed only 7 state teachers colleges charging a non- 
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resident fee; 45 reported the introduction or increase 
of nonresident fees in this year’s report. 

Board and room charges have climbed spasmodi- 
cally since 1941. There is still a wide variance in 
these rates, from $3.50 a week for 3 meals a day at 
one school, to $37.50 a week at another. The average 
monthly rate for room rent (2 persons in a room) 
is $16.54 a student. 

Although salaries and wages in other areas have 
inereased much more rapidly and the cost of living 
has nearly doubled in the same decade, faculty and 
administrative salaries have increased only 60 per 
cent 1940. “white-collar” 
groups show the same net increase, although there 
is much greater fluctuation in this group, depending 
on local competition. Operating personnel have had 
greater recognition, percentagewise, with average in- 
creases of 67 per cent since 1940. This is in spite 
of the average increase in hourly rates of manufactur- 
ing industries of 132 per cent. 

Of all schools reporting 91 per cent indicate that 
they operate a joint-contribution retirement system. 
Over half of the others have retirement plans, but 
require no contributions from the employees. 


since Noninstructional 


Events. 
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Most of the schools that have plans in operation 
have already made provision for participants who 
leave for military service, so that the employees’ in- 
terests are fully protected. 

Boards of trustees of two thirds of the tax-sup- 
ported institutions have voluntarily adopted resolu- 
tions embodying the conditions of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 recommended by Congress with 
respect to re-employment of employees called to the 
military service. 

Relatively little enthusiasm has been shown by col- 
lege administrators for rushing into accelerated pro- 
grams of teaching. Steps to accelerate have been 


taken by 20 per cent of the institutions, while another 
19 per cent plan to speed up their teaching activities 
next year, if it is then considered necessary. The re- 
mainder are maintaining the policy of “watchful 


waiting.” 

It is of great importance that all business officers 
use every aid at their command in estimating future 
operation needs. Inflation is Problem Child No. 1. 
This, plus the war scare and the resulting bad effects 
upon enrollment and tuition income, causes the daily 
difficulties to pyramid. 





POOR SELECTION OR INADEQUATE 
PREPARATION? 


AmonG the many issues that have emerged from the 
examination scandal at West Point is that of the ade- 
quacy of the methods of selection of candidates for 
admission. The issue has been raised not merely on 
grounds of character but also because of the high 
percentage of eliminations during the course on ac- 
count of poor scholarship. Whatever opinion may be 
held about the method of nominating candidates for 
admission to the military and naval academies, it is 
more than a coincidence that the percentage of elim- 
ination of students in them is about the same as in 
liberal-arts colleges, that is, from 40 to 60 per cent. 

One is, therefore, compelled to look beyond the 
method of nomination to find a reason for the high 
percentage of elimination that is common to both the 
academies and the colleges. That reason must be 
looked for in the inadequate preparation received 
by the students in the high schools. The system is 
80 organized that its characteristics are inevitably 
marked by a “colorless mean” and a standard that 
is “too fast for the slow and too slow for the fast,” 
to quote the Harvard Committee’s report on “General 
Edueation in a Free Society.” 

There is on the whole too strong and too widespread 
a tendency to be complacent about the educational 
system and to point with pride to the large percentage 


of adolescents and young adults enrolled in high 
schools and colleges. A glance at the mortality, or 
elimination, figures should give us pause and warn 
against confusing quality and quantity. The dilution 
of eurricula and courses both in high schools and in 
colleges and the expansion of systems of counseling 
and guidance seem to have done little to reduce the 
high percentage of waste incurred at a financial sae- 
rifice by the nation and to the psychological detriment 
of the students themselves. It is doubtful whether 
the naticn, despite its great wealth, can afford the 
spiritual and intellectual loss which results from the 
waste and the confusion of standards that are its con- 
sequences. 

The situation is so serious that it calls for a national 
inquiry—first, to discover the statistical data on elimi- 
nations; second, to investigate the causes; and third, 
to suggest some way out of the dilemma. Basically, 
the problem is whether equality of opportunity can be 
provided and quality of education be maintained at 
the same time.—I. L. K. 


THE FIFTH SERIES OF ETS PSYCHOMETRIC 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Tue Educational Testing Service is offering for 

1952-53 its fifth series of research fellowships in psy- 

chometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree in Princeton 


University. Open to men who are acceptable to the 
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Graduate School of the university, the two fellowships | 


each carry a stipend of $2,375 a year and are nor- 
mally renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in 
the general area of psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing Service and will, 
in addition, carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in mathematics and 
psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining these fel- 
lowships. Information and application blanks may 
be obtained, about November 1, from the director, 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, ETS, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N. J. The closing date for com- 
pleting applications is January 18, 1952. 


THE NEA TO FURNISH INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN 

THE demand for materials and information to help 
teach pupils about the United Nations and its work 
has grown so great that a new nonprofit service to 
meet the demand has been undertaken by the Na- 
tional Education Association, according to a report 
in UNESCO World Review, issued by the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. As reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, April 28, the NEA had made 
plans to establish the United Nations Education Series 
provided that the school systems of the country 
evinced a willingness to support the project. 

Starting in September, a biweekly newsletter called 
UNIT will give information about the UN and sug- 
gestions to teachers on the best ways to present these 
facts. The service will also select and distribute 
pamphlets and other material; prepare special re- 
ports; and furnish direct help such as answers to 
inquiries. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 
FOLLOWING a three-week conference held at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, on the organization 
and administration of rural education, a three-point 
program for improving rural schools was proposed 


as follows: 
Inereased financial support from local, state, and na- 
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tional agencies; greater use of the rural environment 
and its resources to enrich the school program, and new 
methods to attract, educate, and retain teachers espe. 
cially qualified to teach in rural schools. 

State public-school officers were urged to adopt a 
co-operative national plan for standardizing teacher 
certification, tenure regulations, and retirement. Fed- 
eral and state governments should give financial sup- 
port to rural districts to promote the exchange of 
teachers and pupils. The school budget should be 
worked on throughout the year, and building mate- 
rials for school construction should not be decreased 
at this time. 

“The conference chairman was Frank W. Cyr, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

PHILANTHROPY IN 1951 

AccoORDING to a report received from the John Price 
Jones Company, Inc., there was a marked increase in 
the amount of publicly announced gifts and bequests 
for philanthropy in ten large urban areas for the first 
six months of 1951 as compared with the same period 
in 1950. The study on which the report was made 
covers only the published records in New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, and Washington. 

The total gifts and bequests in these cities amounted 
to $317,885,691 in the first six months of 1951 as com- 
pared with $239,921,728 in the same period in 1950. 
Of this amount $202,207,974 was in the form of gifts 
($44,979,628 more than in 1950) and $115,228,346 in 
the form of bequests (an increase of $32,984,335 over 
1950,) attributed in part to a large estate bequeathed 
to several philanthropic institutions. 

The increase in the amount in gifts is apparent 
chiefly in gifts for foreign relief, education, and or- 
ganized social work. The gifts for education totalled 
$47,881,731 in the first half of 1951 as compared with 
$35,522,111 for a similar period in 1950. For educa- 
tion the bequests were $34,718,158 in the first six 
months of 1951 as compared with $22,986,414, in the 
first six months of 1950. The totai amounts for edu- 
cation from gifts and bequests was second only to 
those for organized social work. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 27: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Charles Ernest Davis, formerly presi- 
dent, La Verne (Calif.) College, has succeeded the 
Reverend Floyd W. McDermott as president, Rio 


Grande (Ohio) College. Dr. MeDermott’s appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHoon AND Society, December 
9, 1944, 


Harold A. Haswell, dean, Ouachita College (Arka- 
delphia, Ark.), has been named acting administrator 
of the college to serve until a successor to the Reverend 
S. W. Eubanks, president, can be appointed. Dr. 
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Eubanks’ resignation on September 1 was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 26. 


John I. Kirkpatrick, treasurer, Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.), will assume new duties, September 
15, as comptroller, the University of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Harvey C. Daines, whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHOooL AND Society, July 28. Elmer W. 
Glick, assistant to Mr. Kirkpatrick, will serve as 
acting treasurer until a suecessor can be selected. 


The Reverend Herbert Picht, chaplain and chairman 
of the department of religion and philosophy, Ly- 
coming College (Williamsport, Pa.), will assume new 
duties, September 24, as acting chaplain and assistant 
professor of religion, Allegheny College (Meadville, 
Pa.), sueceeding the Reverend Tyler Thompson. The 
following will also assume new duties with the open- 
ing of the fall semester: assistant professors, Emily 
Higgins (education, to succeed Elizabeth Smith) and 
David James Rogers and William Edgar Curtis (biol- 
ogy) ; and instructors, Reba Garvey (education), Fred 
I. Courtney (economics, to succeed Joel Segall), Dean 
(. Carson (economies, to succeed Allen B. Edwards), 
Pauline A. Schofield (secretarial studies, to succeed 
Agnes Kollitz), Valeta Hershberger (physical educa- 
tion, to sueceed Barbara Morse), and Ralph Eugene 
Hitt (English, to sueceed Sidney Kneebone). 


Horatio M. La Fauci, teacher and athletic director, 
Rast Greenwich (R. I.) Academy, has been appointed 
registrar, College of General Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, to succeed A. Louise Haines. Peter A. Ber- 
tocei, professor of philosophy, and Lashley G. Har- 
vey, professor of government and U. S. citizenship, 
have been awarded grants under the Fulbright Act 
for work abroad. Dr. Bertocci will study at the In- 
stitute of Historical Studies (Naples); Dr. Harvey, 
in the School of Economies and Political Science, 
University of London. 


Orval Lewis Phillips, formerly instructor in mathe- 
naties, Louisiana State University, has been ap- 
pointed registrar, East Carolina College (Greenville, 
N. Car.). 


John F. Sheehan, the Reverend Richard E. Tischler, 
§.J., the Reverend John C. Malloy, S.J., Richard A. 
Matre, and James A. Byrne have been appointed to 
deanships in Loyola University (Chicago 11). Dr. 
Sheehan has been named dean of the Stritch School 
of Medicine. Father Tischler has succeeded the Rev- 
erend Cletus F. Hartmann, S.J., who has been trans- 
ferred to the department of mathematics, as associate 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences; Dr. Matre is 
assistant dean. Father Malloy is acting dean, Uni- 
versity College, succeeding William H. Conley who 
vas recently appointed to the vice-presidency of Seton 
lall University (South Orange, N. J.); Dr. Byrne 
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has been named assistant dean. Dion J. Wilhelmi 
has been appointed registrar, and John M. Wozniak, 
acting chairman of the department of education, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Conley in this post. The Reverend 
Michael I. English, 8.J., former regent of the Stritch 
School of Medicine, has succeeded the Reverend Ger- 
ard G. Grant, S.J., now a member of the department 
of philosophy, as executive secretary of the Alumni 
Association. 

R. Miller Upton, associate professor of finance, 
Washington University (Saint Louis), has succeeded 
Thomas E. Blackwell as dean, School of Business and 
Public Administration. 


Romie D. Judd, head of the department of educa- 
tion, Georgetown (Ky.) College, has succeeded A. 
Franklin Yancey as dean of the college. 

Gladys Catharine Burgess, assistant dean of women, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), has been named 
dean of students, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), to 
sueceed Evelyn Carroll Rusk. Mrs. Rusk who has 
resigned from administrative duties will return next 
year as professor of mathematics, as reported in 
ScHoo. AND Society, March 17. 


Ruth Howard Higgins, a teacher in the San Dieguito 
High School, Encinitas (Calif.), has succeeded Vivi- 
enne Worsdall, resigned, as dean of women, Reedley 
(Calif.) College. Mrs. Higgins will also give courses 
in journalism. 


John S. Hansen, instructor in journalism, College of 
the Sequoias (Visalia, Calif.), has sueceeded William 
F. Halstead, resigned, as dean of men. 


Lois L. Waterman, formerly assistant dean, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women (Pittsburgh), has been ap- 
pointed dean of women, Bay City (Mich.) Junior 
College. Martha E. Jones, former field secretary for 
Kappa Kappa Gamma, his succeeded Miss Waterman. 


M. Elizabeth McCord, whose appointment as dean 
of women, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, Pa.), was 
reported in ScHooL AnD Socrety, April 9, 1949, has 
been appointed head of the lower school, Friends 
School (Wilmington, Del.), to sueceed Dorothy Hoyle 
who has resigned to accept a post in the department 
of elementary education, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia). 


Varner M. Chance, director of edueation in the 
publie schools of Fort Wayne (Ind.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of public-school 
music, Conservatory of Music, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege (Berea, Ohio). The Reverend Morris J. Mor- 
gan, former head of the department of religion and 
philosophy, Iowa Wesleyan College (Mount Pleas- 
ant), has been named assistant professor of philoso- 
phy in the college. 
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James H. Pelley has been appointed professor of 
school administration, Miami University. 


Four Dominican priests have been appointed to the 
staff of Providence (R. I.) College as follows: the 
Reverend Richard D. Danilowicz, O.P. (education), 
the Reverend George Q. McSweeney, O.P. (sociology 
and political science), the Reverend Florent G. Mar- 
tin, O.P. (sociology and modern languages), and the 
Reverend John J. Mahoney, O.P. (history). The 
Reverend Joseph I. McGuiness, O.P., of the depart- 
ment of theology, has been transferred to a teaching 
post in the Pontifical Angelicum Institute of Theology 
(Rome), and the Reverend Joseph L. Lennon, O.P., 
of the department of education, to the University of 
Noter Dame (Ind.) for graduate study. 


Chris A. De Young, professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), whose leave of 
absence to accept a lectureship in the Central Insti- 
tute of Education, University of Delhi (India), was 
reported in ScHooL AnD Society, November 25, 1950, 
is returning to his post at the opening of the fall 
semester. Also returning from leaves of absence are: 
Frances M. Alexander (social science), George Bar- 
ford (art), Carl D. Heldt (physical education), Blos- 
som Johnson (home economics), Ella C. Leppert 
(teaching of social science), Gertrude M. Hall (di- 
rector of publicity), Ethel G. Stein (supervising 


teacher, 8th grade), and De Verne Dalluge (physical 


sciences). The leave of absence granted last year to 
Delma E. Harding, of the department of biological 
seience, has been extended for another year. Theo- 
dore Sands, associate professor of social science, has 
been granted an indefinite leave of absence to serve 
as an intelligence research officer in the French sec- 
tion of the Department of State. 


Roland E. Wolseley, chairman of the department of 
magazine practice, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has 
been invited by David Moses, head of Nagpur (India) 
University, to organize and direct the first School of 
Journalism in India. He will begin a leave of ab- 
sence in February, 1952, to serve as visiting professor 
in the university and to visit the working press in 
the major cities of India. 


Ruth Weeden Stewart and Sarah A. Beard have been 
appointed professorial lecturers in Pratt Institute 
(Brooklyn 5). Mrs. Stewart will give a course in 
children’s literature; Miss Beard, a course in work 
with young people, a pioneering project, since this 
aspect of library instruction is of comparatively 
recent origin. 


Elwood Layman was recently appointed associate 
professor of business education, Columbia (S. Car.) 
College. 


The following have been appointed to assistant pro- 
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fessorships in Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) : 
William L. Edgerton (English), Richard M. MeNeer 
(chemistry), Albert Norman (History), William L, 
Garrott (electrical engineering), and Stanley Rubin- 
sky (mechanical engineering). 


Howard B. Leavitt has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College (De Kalb). 


Adelbert T. Clark and Anthony Lee Tovatt have been 
appointed assistant professors of English, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.). Willard A. Allen 
has been named instructor in industrial arts. 


Margaret A. Thorsen, formerly instructor in physical 
education, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), has 
been appointed assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


Bob K. Rothschild has been appointed instructor in 
education, San Francisco (Calif.) State College. 


Peter J. Re, former director of music, Marymount 
College (Tarrytown, N. Y.), has been appointed in- 
structor in music, Colby College (Waterville, Maine), 
as a step in the establishment of a major in the study 
of music. The major course will be under the diree- 
tion of Ermanno F. Comparetti, associate professor 
of music, and will place emphasis on the history, 
theory, and appreciation of music. 


Clifford E. Berry and W. Dwight Todd have been 
appointed instructors in physics and English, re- 
spectively, New York State Maritime College (Fort 
Schuyler, New York 61). Alvin E. Kinney, instrue- 
tor in mathematics, and John R. Arkinstall, instructor 
in communications, have been promoted to assistant 
professorships. 

Louis Clark Keating, executive officer of the depart- 
ment of Romance language, the George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.), recently received the 
Palmes Académiques from the French Government. 


Edward G. Olsen, associate professor of education, 


the University of Texas, has assumed new duties as | 


educational director in the Chicago area of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, with head- 
quarters at 203 North Wabash Avenue. 


Frank M. Jackson, superintendent of schools, Tom 
Green County, Texas, is president-elect, Division of 
County Superintendents, NEA, and will succeed Paul 
West, superintendent of schools, Fulton County, 
Georgia, at the sixth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents to be held in Dallas 
(Tex.), September 30-October 3. 


Granville K. Thompson, formerly business manager 
and treasurer, Graceland College (Lamoni, Iowa), has 
been named specialist for college business management, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
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FSA, to sueceed George Van Dyke, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant comptroller, the George Washington 
University (Washington 6, D. C.), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 4. 


Eugene C. Barker, Distinguished Professor of 
American History, the University of Texas, was re- 
cently given emeritus status by the Board of Regents 
under a resolution that provides “that he may con- 
tinue to live and work on the campus as he engages in 
further historical researches for the benefit of genera- 
tions yet to come.” 


Recent Deaths 

Claudia M. Redd, founder (1915) and principal, 
the Wawa (Pa.) Sanatorium School, died, August 22. 
Miss Redd had taught in a number of institutions for 
the deaf, including schools in Rhode Island and Phila- 
delphia, before opening the school in Wawa. 


The Reverend Ambrose White Vernon, professor 
emeritus of biography, Dartmouth College (Hanover, 
N. H.), died, August 23, at the age of eighty years. 
Dr. Vernon, who had held pastorates (1896-1904) in 
the Congregational Church in Kansas and New Jer- 
sey, had served as professor of Biblical literature 
(1904-07) and professor of biography (1924-31), 
Dartmouth College; professor of practical theology 
(1907-09), Yale University; minister of the chapel 
(1909-18) and Dudleian Lecturer (1913), Harvard 
University; and professor of biography (1919-24), 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.). 


Robert Lee Flowers, chancellor, Duke University 
(Durham, N. Car.), died, August 24, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Flowers had served the university 
as professor of mathematics (1891-1934), secretary 
(1910-24), secretary and treasurer (192441), vice- 
president (1925-41), president (1941-48), and chan- 
cellor (since 1948). 


Coming Events 

The 37th annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities will be held in the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, October 29. 
speakers will be: Francis J. Brown, staff associate, 
American Council on Edueation; Armand L. Hunter, 
director of television development and research, Mich- 
igan State College (East Lansing); and Richard B. 
Hull, radio-TV director, Iowa State College (Ames). 
The Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of 
Saint Louis University and of the association, will 
preside at all the sessions. 


Among the 


The National Council of Geography Teachers will 
hold its 37th annual meeting, November 23-24, in 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. The banquet 
speaker will be George J. Miller, former editor of the 
Journal of Geography. 
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BARD, HARRY, AND HAROLD 8S. MANAKEE. Active 
Citizenship. Pp. v+506. Illustrated. The John S. 
Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7. 
1951. $3.44, 

One of the Junior High School Social Studies under Roy 
A. Price as chief consultant. A practical and useful guide 
to teen-age citizens. 

e 

BROWN, CHARLES B., AND MILTON L, SHANE 
(Editors and Compilers). Brazilian Portuguese Idiom 
List: Selected on the Basis of Range and Frequency of 
Occurrence. Pp. xiii+118. The Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, Nashville 4, Tenn. 1951. $2.00. 

° 

CLARK, VICTOR. Compulsory Education in Iraq. Pp. 
76. UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16. 1951. 
50 cents. 

Studies on Compulsory Education No. IV. 
e 

DEBIESSE, JEAN. ‘‘L’Obligation Scolaire en France.’’ 
UNESCO Publication No. 952. Pp. 159. UNESCO, 
Paris 16. 1951. $1.00. 

Studies in Compulsory Education No. II. 
® 

EGNER, RUSSELL FORREST. In Search of Truth. 
Unpaged. The Religious Generations Foundation, Inc., 
5008 Oliver Avenue, Minneapolis 19, Minn. 1951. 
Free. 

The urge within the peoples of civilization is for better 
understanding of the true nature of existence. 
® 

LELAND J. Elementary Economics. Pp. 

xxx +576. American Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 3. 1951. $4.75. ‘ 

This book is an introduction to an extensive body of knowl- 

edge. While it deals primarily with economics, it also in- 


cludes frequent references to psychology, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, and politics. 


GORDON, 


2 
‘‘The Healthy Village: An Experiment in Visual Educa- 
tion in West China.’’ UNESCO Publication No. 1001. 
Monographs on Fundamental Education No. V. Pp. 
119. Illustrated. UNESCO, Paris 16. 1951. 50 
cents. 
During 1949 UNESCO organized an experiment in West 
China for the preparation of a wide range of visual aids 
and their practical use in fundamental education. The 
work was done in close collaboration with the Mass Edu- 
cation Movement through its Rural Construction College 
at Pehpei. The topic chosen was ‘The Healthy Village.” 
e 
IVEY, JOHN E., JR., WOODROW W. BRELAND, AND 
NICHOLAS J. DEMERATH. Community Resources. 
Pp. v+314. Illustrated. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 7. 1951. $2.56. 
This book helps the reader take his own community as the 
scene for his study and mastery of the job of building good 


community life by searching out its resources. Another of 
the Junior High School Social Studies. 


® 
La Prolongation de la Scolarité. 
Pp. 79. UNESCO, 


KANDEL, I. L. 
UNESCO. Publication No. 993. 
Paris 16. 1951. 50 cents. 

A French translation of the author’s “Raising the School- 

Leaving Age.’’ Another in the Studies on Compulsory Edu- 

cation Series. 

e 

Art in the Schoolroom. Pp. 
University of Nebraska Press, 


KEILER, MANFRED L. 
ix+214. Illustrated. 
Lincoln. 1951. $4.00. 
This was written out of the conviction that the most im- 
portant part of art education is not the manipulation proc- 
ess, but its power to develop the child’s understanding of, 
and positive attitude toward, the world around him. 
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KIRK, SAMUEL A., AND G. ORVILLE JOHNSON. WRIGHT, DAVID MecCORD (Editor). The Impact of 
Educating the Retarded Child. Pp. xi+434. Hough- the Union: Eight Economic Theorists Evaluate the 
ton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 1951. Labor Union Movement. Pp. ix+405. Harcourt, 
$3.00. Brace and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
Early in our history the education of the retarded child York 17. 1951. $4.00. 
was the function of the home or of an institute ; today it An edited report of the Institute on the Structure of the 
is commonly accepted as being a function of the school. Labor Market held at the American University (Washing. 

e ton, D. C.), May 12-13, 1950. The eight economists are: 

; John Maurice Clark (Columbia University), Gottfried Har- 

‘*Occupational Outlook Handbook: Employment Infor- —, a a. Coambertin ee tna 

. * . * ‘ ” ‘ran . Knight and Milton Friedman e University of 

mation on Major Occupations for Use in Guidance. Chicago), Kenneth E. Boulding (Uni\ orsity of Michigan), 

U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 998. Pp. Paul A. Samuel (Massachusetts Instiiute of Technology), 
xv+574. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, and David McCord Wright (University of Virginia). 


D.C. 1951. $3.00. 
A revision of bulletin No. 940, prepared in co-operation 
with Veterans Administration, Office of the Assistant Ad- 


ministrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 
FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


* 
A Press Conference on the Exceptional Child. Pp. 30. 


Child Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, = e 
Pa. 1951, Free. Secondary di i" College 


It is hoped that this and subsequent prone conferences may 


be a means of persuading the general public that retarded ° e 
children are no disgrace, that they can be assisted, and Elementary University 


that they are entitled to every aid science and research 
ean provide. 





e 
‘*The Price of Peace: A Symposium.’’ United Nations BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 

Publication No. 1-8. Pp. 53. UN Department of 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Public Information, New York. 1951. 25 cents. Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
The broadcasts which are reproduced here were a part of PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
the series, “The Price of Peace,’ arranged by the radio Pennypacker 5-1223 
division of the Department of Public Information of the 
UN for the purpose of giving the world audience an oppor- 
tunity to learn, at first hand, what governments and their 
spokesmen think about the prospects of settling present-day 
controversies in order to establish better conditions for 
harmonious world co-operation. 

e Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


RUSSELL, HAROLD G., RAYMOND H. SHOVE, AND 
BLANCHE E. MOEN. The Use of Bocks and Libra- 


ries. Pp.v+91. University of Minnesota Press, Min- a7 =< 
neapolis. 1951. CTI A A} 


This booklet returns once more in this, its seventh edition. 
Thirty-one titles are new, while eight more appear in sub- 
stantially revised versions, and thirteen works have been 
eliminated because they have become out of date or because 


they have been superseded by more usable material. A NEW PLAN 


e 
SANFORD, CHARLES W., HAROLD C. HAND, AND 
WILLARD B. SPALDING (Editors). The Schools Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
and National Security: Recommendations for Elemen- valuable protection at a remarkably low 
tary and Secondary Schools. Pp. xviii+292. MeGraw- cost without medical examination. Staff 
Hill Book Company, New York 18. 1951. $3.00. 
This is the ose A of a state-wide project under the members of higher educational institu- 


auspices of the Office of the Superintendent of Public In- tions can participate on a group basis 
struction in Illinois. re 


e (at least 25 persons). 


SMITH, LESTER W. O. Compulsory Education in Eng- 
land. Pp. 63. UNESCO, Paris 16. 1951. 50 cents, You will find that Wholesale Life In- 


The sixth in Studies on Compulsory Education. surance and our already popular Collec- 

° tive Life Insurance provide effective 

They Can’t Wait. Unpaged. Government Printing Of- supplements t cial Securi verage 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 10 cents. PP aes SGeourity co - 


This has been prepared for public release during American 
Education Week, November 11-17, by the Office of Educa- 


— FSA. It is the children of America who cannot TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
; ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


‘World Facts and Figures.’’ United Nations Publica- 
tions No. 1-3. Pp i+36. International Documents A : fe i 
: : pa ; non-profit, legal reserve life insurance compan 
Service, Columbia University Press, New York 27. 4 . oied 
1951. 25 cents. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18,N. Y. 
———_ by the UN, Department of Public Information, 
New York. 
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